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dissensions, and the awakening was nearer than any of us imagined.
On August 4, 1914, three women were actually in custody for break-
ing windows in Downing Street and the Great War was upon us.
The three women in custody were liberated; the country had greater
problems to solve than window breaking.
I held the office of Secretary until about a year before the war, and
I might have been holding it until my retirement had it not chanced
that a vacancy occurred in the Criminal Investigation Department at
New Scotland Yard. It was an office that I had long coveted. No one
at that time dreamed that within a year we should be at war. I had
visions of being able to introduce much-needed reforms into the C.I.D.
if I were given control of the Department. On the other hand I felt
that it would be straining the kindness of my chief, the late Sir E.
Ruggles Brise, to ask him to support my application to leave him,
after his great kindness to me.
I broke my project to him as gently as I could, and it was character-
istic of him that he should immediately have taken me upstairs to
Mr. McKenna's room to back my application. Mr. McKenna took
the obvious course. He said, "You will have to get Sir Edward
Henry to put your name forward. If he expresses a wish to have you
on his staff, you may count upon my approval."
At that time I did not know anything of Henry except that he had
introduced identification by fingerprints. He had succeeded to the
Cornmissionership only a few months earlier. He listened to my
request without saying a word. At the end he said, " If Mr. McKenna
wishes to appoint you, well and good." It was not what one might
call strenuous advocacy, but as he knew nothing of my work, it was,
I suppose, the most -that I could expect. With this temperate support
I crossed Whitehall and went up to the private secretary's room. In
due course I received the appointment, which raised my salary by
four hundred a year, and in June, 1913,1 became head of the Criminal
Investigation Department, New Scotland Yard.
I found that beyond his daily visits to my room on his way upstairs
Henry left me entirely a free hand. I spent the first days in visiting
every police station where C.I.D. officers were employed and making
the acquaintance of the various Superintendents. Henry had just solved
the problem of the relations between the Superintendents of a Division
and his C.I.D. staff, for there had been friction. The Superintendents